lation of participating subjects. McCord reports, "Multiple regression analyses indicated that six variables describing home atmosphere in childhood account for a significant proportion of the variance in number of convictions for serious crime. After controlling effects of differences in social status, parental characteristics and child-rearing variables accounted for 32.2% of the variance in number of convictions for property crimes and 30.7% of the variance in number of convictions for personal crimes." In addition, "Discriminant function analyses based on the six variables describing home atmosphere correctly identified 73.5% of the men as either subsequently criminal or non-criminal; further, these six variables provided a function which, for 80% of the men, correctly discriminated those convicted and those not convicted for serious crimes as adults."
As McCord notes, these data are somewhat limited with respect to inferences about the general relationship between family experiences and subsequent criminality. In particular, there was little variation in the social status of the population studied, since all subjects were drawn from congested urban neighborhoods. Also, the home atmosphere index measures more than violent behavior, and so the particular effects of conflict or violence per se cannot be established. Even with these limitations, however, the results clearly show different effects in terms of criminality and noncriminality for different kinds of parental behavior. Family experiences are related to subsequent criminal behavior even among lower-class children who are normally more "at risk" for criminality.
Research by Straus, reported for the first time in this paper, focuses specifically on possible links between violence in the family and crimes outside the family. Straus's findings strongly indicate the existence of such a link, although the data do not provide information on either the causal direction or the reasons underlying the association. The original data come from two sources: adult crime data based on a nationally representative sample of 2,143 American families, and juvenile crime data from a sample of 385 families described in Straus (1974b). Each set of data is discussed below.
With respect to adult crime, the national sample survey included a question that asked if, during the previous year, the respondent had been "arrested or convicted for something serious." The question was not originally included with the intention of using the responses to consider the possible link between family violence and crime. However, despite the limitations inherent in this kind of data, they give some preliminary information on the issue.
The self-reported arrest or conviction rate per 1,000 based on this question is 19.1 for males and 8.6 for females. (The males and females in this